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the Pal CHELSEA HOSPITAL, CHARLES 1, 


aste and 


NELL GWYN, SIR STEPHEN FOX. 


Peter Cunningham in his ‘Story of Nell 
Gwyn,’ 1852, says that Charles II is said 


to have heen instigated to one of his best 


ations by Nel! Gwyn: 
This was the erection of a Royal Hospital 


3S AND}at Chelsea for aged and dis abled soldiers, the 


frst stone of which was laid by the King him- 
elf in the spring of 1682. The idea, it is said, 


General] vricinated with Nelly. and I see no reason to 


doubt the tradition, supported as it is by the 


ve let known benevolence of her character, her sym- 
. ae A 
comply nthy with the suffering, and the fact that 


sixty vears ago at least fi.e.. about 1790] 
Nelly’s share in its foundation was recorded 


beneath her portrait serving as the sign of 


4 public-house adjoining the Hospital. The 


prieee of sign remains, but not the inscription. 


The late Mr. Henry B. Wheatley, in his 









igh 


oan hy 
contrary. 


Be ell dition of Cunningham’s ‘Story,’ 1896, 


p. 170, writes in a footnote: - 


Capt. John Smith, 425— Tombstone inscriptions | 


Cambridzge—‘ Reminiscences of the Lews,’ 435— | 


liams — ‘“‘ Marrowskying ” — The Last Doge of | 
Venise—Sarah Chicheley—Author wanted, 437— | 


NOTES ON BOOKS: — ‘ Povular Fallacies ex- | 
plained and corrected ’—‘'The Mummers’ Play.’ | 
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There is no corroboration in history of the 
popular tradition that Nell Gwyn suggested 
the foundation of Chelsea Hospital. Evelyn 
was intimately associated with the early his- 
tory of the hospital, and he says that to Sir 
Stephen Fox was due the suggestion to 
Charles II of the erection of a Royal Hospital 
‘for emerited soldiers.’ Fox was a great bene- 
factor to the hospital,‘ as became him who had 
gotten so vast an estate by the soldiers.’ 
Evelyn makes no mention of Nell Gwyn as 
having had any hand in the matter. 

Mr. Gordon Goodwin, in his edition of 
the ‘ Story,’ 1903, p. 202, writes in a note: 

The supposition . . . that Nell Gwyn sug- 
gested the foundation of Chelsea Hospital is 
altogether baseless. It was Sir Stephen Fox, 
paymaster-general of the forces, who inspired 
Charles II with the idea of the erection of 
a Royal Hospital “‘ for emerited soldiers,” and 


: | Fox gave munificentl t epital.... TF 
name wanted—Warren and _  Bailey—“ Stupor | aye ificently to the hospital The 


facts connected with the history of the found- 
ation are clearly set forth by Evelyn in his 
Diary, and he makes no reference to Nell 
Gwyn having had any concern in the matter. 

The first editor asserts that Evelyln says 
that to Sir Stephen Fox was due the sug- 
gestion of the Hospital: the second attri- 
butes it to Fox, and adds that the facts 
are clearly set forth by Evelyn. 

But are ‘“‘the facts’? as given by the 
two editors ‘‘clearly set forth by Evelyn ”’? 
Does he say that to Sir Stephen Fox was 
due the suggestion to the King of the erec- 
tion of a Royal Hospital ? 

Under 1681, 14 September, Evelyn writes : 


Dined with Sir Stephen Fox, who proposed 
to me the purchasing of Chélsea College, which 
his Majesty had sometime since given to our 
Society. and would now purchase it again to 
build an hospital, or infirmary for soldiers 
there. in which he desired my assistance as 
one of the Council of the Royal Society. 


1682, 27 January: 

This evening, Sir Stephen Fox acquainted me 
again with his Majesty’s resolution of pro- 
ceeding in the erection of a Royal Hospital 
for emerited soldiers on that spot of ground 
which the Royal Society had sold to his 
Majesty for £1,300. and that he would settle 
£5,000 per annum on it, and build to the value 
of £20,000 for the relief and reception of four 
companies, namely, 400 men, to be as in a 
college or magnastery. I was therefore desired 
by Sir Stephen (who had not only the whole 
managing of this, but was, as I perceived, 
himself to be a grand henefactor, as well it 
heecame him who had gotten so vast an estate 
by the soldiers) to assist him, and consult 
what method to cast if in as to the govern- 
ment. So in his study we arranged the gover- 
nor, chaplain, steward, housekeeper, chirur- 
geon, cook, butler, gardener, porter, and other 


| officers with their several salaries and enter- 
| tainments. . . . Thus we made the first caleu- 
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lations and set down our thoughts to be 
considered and digested better, to show to his 
Majesty and the Archbishop. 

1682, 25 May: 

{ was desired by Sir Stephen Fox and Sir 
Christopher Wren to accompany them to Lam- 
beth, with the plot and design of the College 
to be built at Chelsea, to have the Archbishop’s 
approbation. It was a quadrangle of 200 feet 
square, after the dimensions of the larger 
quadrangle at Christ Church, Oxford, for the 
accommodation of 440 persons, 
and officers. This was agreed to. 

1682, 4 August: 

With Sir Stephen Fox, to survey the found- 
ations of the Royal Hospital begun at Chelsea. 

In these extracts Evelyn does not assert 
that Fox inspired the King with, or sug- 
gested, the hospital scheme. The facts 
‘clearly set forth by Evelyn ”’ appear to be 
that the King had determined that a_hos- 
pital should be erected for worn-out soldiers 
at Chelsea, for which he had bought the 
site; that he had communicated his inten- 
tion to Fox; that the latter approved of the 
scheme, and intended to subscribe a con- 
siderable sum of money; that Fox went for 
advice to Evelyn, one of the Council of the 
Royal Society, to which the King had given 
Chelsea College and some land about it—~ 
(see Evelyn, 1667, 24 September, and 1669, 
19 May); that to Fox were committed the 
details of arrangement; and that Evelyn 
helped Fox as to these details. 

In the ‘ Dictiqnary of National Biog- 
raphy’ Mr. Gordon Goodwin writes :— 
“After twenty years at the pay office he 
[Fox] thought of a magnificent device 
for restoring to the army some part of the 
fortune he had got by it. He inspired 
King Charles in 1681,” ete...  ‘* Hiscon- 
tribution to the building was above 13,000/.”’ 

Seeing that, according to Evelyn (1680, 
6 September) he had risen from being a 
poor boy in the quire of Salisbury to the 
post of Paymaster to the whole army, and 
was then believed to be worth £200,000, not 
to speak of his yearly income, a contribu- 
tion of under £14,000 out of such an estate 
gotten by the soldiers, was liberal, but not 
quite munificent. If the scheme, costing 
eventually £159,000, had been inspired and 
projected by him, the Paymaster-General, 
the amount was almost paltry. 

It is evident that Evelyn gives the credit 
of the scheme to the King Tf the fact 
that he makes no mention of Nell Gwyn in 
connexion with it is to be taken as_ evi- 
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with governor 


| great admirer of Fox: 
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dence that she had nothing to do with 
inspiring the King, the fact that Evelyp 
does not credit Fox with the inspiration j, 
a fortiori evidence against his claim. It jg 
not likely that Evelyn would give ap 
credit to Nell Gwyn, whom (1671, 1 March) 
he calls ‘‘ an impudent comedian,’ and 4 
“lady of pleasure,’? and whom (1682, 2% 
January), three days before the second ref. 
erence to the Hospital, he classes among 
“concubines and cattle of that _ sort,” 
whereas he was not only a friend, but a 
See the panegyric 
under date 1680, 6 September, and the many 
subsequent references. If I*ox was the 
inspirer and projector of the scheme, Evelyn 
presumably would have said so with 
pleasure. 

The origin of the attribution to Fox 
appears to be a footnote to ‘‘ A Sermon 
Preach’d at the Funeral of The Honourable 
Sir Stephen Fox, Knight, at Farly in Wilts 
by Richard Eyre, a.m., Canon-Residentiar 
of the Church of Sarum,’’ London, 1716, 
p. 8, as follows :— 

He was the first Projector of the noble Design 
of Chelsea Hospital, and contributed to the Ex. 
pence of it above 13000/ and its [sie rhis] Motive 
to it I know from his own Words, he said. 
He could not bear to see the common Soldiers, 
who had spent their strength in our service, 
to beg at our doors, and therefore did what 
he could to remove such a Scandal trom the 
Kingdom. 

‘“Did what he could’? might well mean 
gave ‘‘ above 13,000/.’’ This sermon was 
preached thirty-five years after lox had 
told Evelyn of the King’s intention of buy- 
ing Chelsea College and erecting the Hos 
pital. 

Richard Eyre was admitted to the Mer 
chant Taylors’ School in 1677, and matric 
ulated from St. John’s College, Oxford, 
6 April, 1682 aged 17 (See Fpster’s ‘Alumni 
Oxonienses’). Therefore when Fox an- 
nounced to Evelyn the King’s intentions 
about the Hospital Eyre was sixteen yeas, 
or possibly just seventeen years old, still a 
schoolboy. 

Is precise history to be looked for in 4 
footnote to a funeral eulogy, preached thirty- 
five years after the event concerned, by one 
who having no personal knowledge of the 
facts gave his own interpretation of some 


vague words uttered at some time or other 
hy the subject of his sermon ? 

Arthur Collins, in his ‘ Peerage of Eng- 
land,’ 4th edn., 1768, vol. vi, p. 164, 5 
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jox, Karl of Ilchester quotes the footnote 
if Hyre’s sermon practically verbatim, giv- 
ing the reference, and adding: ** He nrst 
purchased some grounds near the old col- 
jge at Chelsea . . . and on these grounds 
the present college is erected.’’ 

Daniel Lysons, in his ‘ Environs of Lon- 
jon,’ 2nd edit., 1810, vol. ii, p. 93, says 
that Chelsea College and its appurtenances 
vere sold January, 1682, for 1,300/., ‘‘ to 
Sir Stephen I’ox, for the King’s use. His 
lajesty at that time wanted a convenient 
pot for the purpose of erecting a hospital 
for the reception of maimed and _ super- 
mnuated soldiers . Sir Stephen Fox 
ontributed very largely towards the build- 
ing.” 

Presumably Collins and lLysons mean 
that Fox acted for the King in buying the 
premises, seeing that Evelyn states that the 
Royal Society had sold the ground to the 
King. It must be remembered that Evelyn’s 
Diary was not published until a good many 


years after Lysons had _ published his 
‘Environs of London,’ and until very many 
years after Collins had written his 
‘Peerage.’ 


Lysons quotes Collins as to the amount 
of Fox’s contribution and gives the follow- 
ing in a footnote :— 

4 tradition prevails in Chelsea that the 
famous Nell Gwyn first projected the scheme 
. and persuaded the King to become the 
funder. The sign board of a public house, 
nt far from the college, is decorated with 
her portrait, underneath which is an inscrip- 
tion ascribing the foundation to her desire. 
Whether this celebrated lady has any claim 
to dispute the palm with Sir Stephen Fox it 
vould be difficult perhaps to determine. 

In Myr. Austin Dobson’s edition of 
Evelyn’s Diary, 1906, vol. ii, p. 249, under 
late 1666, 8 August, when Fox first appears, 
isa footnote which says, ‘‘ He projected 
Chelsea College [sie, for Hospital] — the 
honour of which has generally been attrib- 
uted to Nell Gwyn.”? I gather from the 
Preface (p. xiv) that this note was written 
by John Forster for one of his editions of 
Evelyn, 1850 or 1857. No reference is given. 
The origin for this attribution of the Hos- 
pital scheme appears to be the footnote to 
Eyre’s funeral sermon preached thirty-five 
jears after the King had begun the hospital. 
follins copied Eyre, Lysons copied Collins, 
aidsoon. T have not quoted the ‘ Memoirs 


ifluenced the King in favour of the hos- 
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of the Life of Eleanor Gwinn,’ in which the | 
author tells the story of why and how she ' 
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| pital, as it is anonymous and was not pub- 


lished till 1752. 
Roeert Prierpornt, 





MOTTRUX AND CAPTAIN JOHN 
SMITH. 


lt has been known for some time that 
Swift, in writing the very nautical para- 
graph in the first chapter of the second 
voyage of Gulliver, availed himself of whole- 
sale borrowing from the pages of Sturmy’s 
‘ Mariner’s Magazine’ of 1669. In this 
method of improving his narrative by a 
copious use of technical terms the Dean was 
curiously anticipated by Motteux, the con- 
tinuator of Urquhart’s translation of 
Rabelais. In the original text the begin- 
ning of chapter ix of Book V runs thus :— 
‘“Nous estans bien a poinct sabourez 
l’estomach, eusmes vent en pouppe, et fust 
levé nostre grand artemon, dont advint 
qu’en moins de deux jours arrivasmes en 
VIsle des Ferremens,’’ etc. Motteux ex- 
pands this as follows :— 

‘Having weil ballasted the holds of our 
Human Vessels, we weigh’d Anchor, hois’d 
up Sail, stow’d the Boats, set the Land, 
and stood for the Offing with a fair loom 
Gale, and for more haste unparrell’d the 
Misen yard, and lanch’d it and the Sail 
over her Lee-quarter, and fitted Gives to 
keep it steady, and boomed it out; so in 
three days we made the Island of Tools.”’ 

Evidently the translator thought that his 
author had been too brief in his account of 
the voyage, and decided to add some more 
precise details. These he obtained by the 
simple process of turning up Captain John 
Smith’s ‘Seaman’s Grammar’ of 1627 (or 
a later edition of this) and borrowing a few 
phrases and passages from it. Thus on p. 
38 he found ‘‘ stow the boat, set the land,” 
on p. 46 ‘‘ a faire Loome Gale,’’ and on p. 41 
‘* But for more haste unparrell the mizen 
yard and lanch it, and the saile, ouer her 
Lee quarter, and fit Guies at the further end 
to kepe the yard steady, and with a Boome 
boome it out.’’ Either in the copying or in 
the printing the ‘‘ guys’’ were accidentally 
converted into ‘ gyves.”’ 

Such borrowings on the part of authors 
are frequently revealed by the material col- 
lected for the ‘Oxford English Dictionary.’ 
In this instance it is the word ‘‘ unparrel ”’ 
which has revealed the source of Motteux’s 
curious interpolation. 


W. A. CRarcGir. 
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TO MBSTONE INSURIP TLONS IN THE 
CHURCHYARD OF ST. LAWRENCE’S, 
UPTON-CUM-CHALVEY, SLOUGH. 


By kind permission of the Rector, the 
Rev. A. G. &. Baines, 1 have been allowed 
to make these inscriptions public. ‘Lhose 
of a date later than 1900 have been omitted 
as being too recent for publication, and 
those previous to 1800 have been given in| 
full; the rest abbreviated, but with all | 
necessary particulars included. The church- | 
yard is well kept, and contains a_ large | 
number of graves for its size. | 
South Side, West to Lust. 

1. John Cocxerett, d. March 14th, 1840, 
aged 70. 

2. Benjamin Wyxp of 46, Curzon Street, | 
Mayfair, London, d. Oct. 22nd, 1859, aged | 
53. Mary Wytp his wife, daughter of 
Thomas Goutp of Sussex House, d. Sept. | 
9th, 1890, aged 76. Martha, wife of 
Thomas Goutv, d. Aug. 5th, 1847, aged 63. 
Thomas Goutp, d. Feb. 28th, 1861, aged 68. 
Henry sou of Thomas Goutp, d. Nov. 20th, 
1872, aged 56. Harriet his wife, d. Nov. 
3rd, 1872, aged 56. 

3. Jesse Howse, d. May 20th, 
85. Mary Howse his wife, d. 
1824, aged 43. 


4. Morgan 





1864, 
May 


aged 


28th, 


Waters, last surviving bro- 
ther of Lieut.-General Sir John Waters, 
c.p., d. Dec. 7th, 1851 aged 74. Frances 
his widow, d. Oct. 5th, 1862, aged 84. 

5. William Topp, of Her Majesty’s Civil 
Service and formerly storekeeper at the 
depét for prisoners of war, Norman Cross, | 
Huntingdonshire, d. Dec. 17th, 1851, | 
aged 73. | 

6. John Herbert Grover, Librarian in 
ordinary to the Queen, d. March 23rd, 1860, 
aged 67. Sarah his wife, d. Nov. 9th, 1864, 
aged 69. William Pinchney Grover their 
son, d. Oct. 8th, 1851, aged 23. 

7. Here resteth the Body of | Hanna), | 
Styie, | Daughter of John & Ruth | Sryze, 
late of Ditton in the | parish of Stoke. | 
She died Oct. the 26th, 1738, aged 57 
years.| Here also resteth the body of 
Anna Piurtinc, Daughter of | John & Ruth | 
Styre ! late of Ditton in the parish of 
Stoke. | She died November ye 26th, 1740. 
Aged 63 years. | Robert Styir, formerly of 
Ditton and late of Riding-Court in the 
parish of Datchet, d. 17th Jan., 1804, aged | 
73. Mary Styte his wife, d. May 6th, | 
1807, aged 80. 


| aged 29 years. 


| of the Parish of | St. 


8. Elizabeth Harcnery | wife of Joly- 
Harcuetr, Ksqr. | of Long Acre, and off 
Hammersmith | in the county of Middlesexfiig 
Died Dec. 25th, 1795, aged 68. | Joby 


| Harcuerr her husband, d. Dec. 12th, 1 
| aged 76. 


Elizabeth, wife of Chari 
Harcuert, Esq., of Bellevue House, Chelsea ; 
d. July 26th, 1837, aged 72. 
Harcuetr her husband, d. 
aged 82. 
9. Isabella Hrerscnet, daughter 
John F. W. Herscuet, Bart., 
Sth, 1831, d. Jan. 21st, 1893. 
10. In Memory of Mr. William Sry 


Feb. 10th, 1847f, 


| late of Ditton | in this county, yeoman, 


who departed this life | June 26th, 170! 
| Also | Mrs. Ann Sryue 
Relict of the above said | Mr. Willian; 
StyLe | who departed this life | June dtl 
1784, aged 59 years. 

11. Here lyes interred in this Vault 
the body of William Sty ze, yeoman, | La 
of Ditton in ye Parish of Q 
March ye ist, 1752 | In the 41st year of hi 
Age | and also ye Body of Alice his wifgj9 
who | Died June ye llth, 1740, Aged aboug, 
50 years. | And also Myr. Robert Sry 
Junr. | Late of Riding Court, | wh, 
departed this life | August the 20th, 1794 
In the 38th year of his age. | He wa 
erandson to the above-said | 
Alice STYLE. Mary STYLE, 
Oct. 24th, 1800, aged 34. 

12. Ann, wife of John Haywoon, 4, 
Aug. drd, 1863, aged 53. Ann, wife offi 
John Haywood, d. Dec. 30th, 1868, aged 
Jolin Haywoop, d. July 15th, 1870, agel 
64. 

13. 
son of Charles Henry Torrennam, d. 
19th, 1857, aged 5 years & 9 months. 
infant son Loftus Henshaw Rede, 
March 18th, d. March 24th, 1860. 

14. Here rest the bodies of | 
StyLe, son of Robert Styze, late of | Upto 
Court in this Parish, Gent. | He was some 
time of Iver Parsonage | Obt: 
1712. At: 60. | And of Ruth his wife, | 
Daughter of Bezaliel Gari, | late of Furi 
vals Inn, Gent. | She Dyed 15th Dec., 1731, 
Aged 85 years. 

15. Henry Ropiny, d. Aug. 
aged 79. Elizabeth Rostry, d. 
1885, aged 68. 

16. In Memoiy of | 


his sister, dj 9 


Charles Loftus Henshaw Rede, eldest 


Oct. 
bor 


20th, 1888, 
Feb. 17th. 


Robert H.... 


Michael . . . | wh 





Charledp,,, 


William and yo. 


Hiss | 
John " 9 


270 May paris 


spon | 27 


aS I. Dec. 1, 


a Michael Penkivel in Cornwall. | 
47, Here Lyeth the Body of 
@ughter of Samuel | Greenwiwy of Harrow | 


ed much lamented Gentleman | Mr. Robert | 


yeoman, 
th, 174 
| STYLE 


Williang 


June dtl 


~ Vault 


higith, 1870, aged 78. 


1923.] 


parted this life | November 20th, 1764 | | 
ie wl years. | 
The first letter of the word after St. 
chael is a P., and so the place might be 


Sarah 
ithe | County of Middx., gent., wife of | | 
biert Stvze of Iver Parsonage | in this | 
mity. She died Sept. ye 18th | 1714, | 
gd 28 years. | Here lyes interred in this | 


alt | the Body of that Most Ingenious | | 


| 


faux, late of Iver | Parsonage. He died | 
e 15th Day of | May, 1733, Aged 55 years. | 
(Lipscombe, in his ‘ History of Bucks,’ | 
ies the part of this inscription relating | 
Sarah Style, but says that ‘‘ She died on | 
ay loth, 17353, aged 55.’’| 

18 Catherine Emma, daughter of Rev. | 


19. Here lyeth Interred ye body of | | 
waleell GaELL, gent. late of | Furnafalls 


, who departed | this life ye 26th of 


Ppt., 1668, | aged 65 years and 4 months | 


fm, d. Feb. 1st, 1862, aged 53. 
Puve d. Oct. 21st, 1881, aged 71. 
‘122. Thomas Grsrens, 25 years porter to 


prember 2th, 1806, aged 32. 


‘eb. 17th. 


' 
. SDON 


| whe 


il also ye body of Elizabeth | his wife who | 


| title is not inappropriate to 


%. Johnson SavaGe, M.D., Royal Artil- 
y, deputy inspector general of hospitals, | 
Jan. 27th, 1883, aged 78. Arthur Savas | 
lishipman Royal Navy, his 2nd son, d. 
, 1866, aged 20. 
Eliza, wife of CLEAVE, of | 
John 


John 


te Earl of Beaulieu, at Ditton Park, d. 
, 1804, aged 83. 
Ann Tempter, wife of James TEMPLE, 
| Aug. 17th, 1818, aged 43. 
4. Sacred | to the memory of | Mr. | 
mathan CHaprett | of Slough in this 
! who died the 19th of June, 1789 | 
nthe 46th year of his age.! John CHapprn. 
m of the above and Susanna his wife d. 


Susanna Cyarrrrzt, widow of Jona- 
an CHAPPELL, d. Feb. 16th, 1811, aged 67. 
%. Jonathan Cuappetr, d. Aug 20th, 
iS, aged 39. 
4. William Cuappetr, only son of Jona- 
lan CHAPPELL, d. April 13th, 1822, aged 23. 
Am, relict of Robert Mason, and daughter 
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of Jonathan and Susanna CHAPPELL, d. 
Feb. 14th, 1859, aged 72. 

28. Susanna, daughter of Jonathan and 
Susanna CHappett, d. March 12th, 1832, 
aged 51. Mary her sister d. May 28th, 
1832, aged 52. 

29. In memory of | Mr. Joseph Broox | 
died Dec. 29th, 1794 | aged 82 years. | 

30. Frederick Albert GERTCKENG, Of 
Merton Lodge, d. March 12th, 1824, aged 83. 

31. Mrs. Adam BirxMyre, of Windsor, 
d. June 5th, 1847. 

32. Henry SARGEANT, 


d. August 8th, 


1863, aged 51. 
33. 
aged 565. 

ter, d. June 19th, 1846, ayed 21. 
SarGcEant d, December 20th, 1848, 
N. 


Mary Sareeant, d. Oct. 6th 1845, 
Charlotte Sargeant, her daugh- 
William 
aged 68. 
R. K. 
Eton College. 


‘““N, E. D.’—Surely a book ought to be 


| referred to by its own title or by an abbre- 


viation thereof, but we sometimes see the 
New English Dictionary referred to as 
“OQ, E. D.” The title of ‘‘ Oxford English 
Dictionary ’’ might have been better had it 
been used in the first instance, but its own 
an epoch- 
making work, new as compared with its 
predecessors. So we speak of ‘‘ Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne,’”?’ named from the Norman 
Castle, once new as compared with the 
Roman fortress at Pons Aelii, but now of 


| venerable antiquity. 


Pl ie a 


Winterton, Lines, 


A Curtous Exection Appress.—The fol- 


| lowing is taken from The Ipswich Journal 


tor January, 7, 1754: 
To the independent Clergy, Gentlemen and 


| Freeholders of the County of Cambridge. 


Having done myself the Honour to apply to 
you for your Votes and Interests, at the next 
General Election; I did not think my 
Behaviour in that respect, could bear_ the 
malicious construction of Lunacy especially as 
my Qualifications in point of Estate will appear 
unquestionable on the day of Tryal as my 


| understanding on a Level, at least, with some 


of the then representatives of this Kingdom; 
but such is the outery raised by Wretches born 
in obscurity and abject subjection, who let to 
hire their words and anger. I beg therefore 
the Favour and interest of all those who dare 
to be free, promising my steady performance 
and Concurrence in everything that may pro- 
mote the great Cause of Liberty and Freedom; 
that all the world may be convinced such only 
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are Lunaticks, who live by Corruption, and | 

are Dupes and Slaves of venality. 
I am, Gentlemen, 

Your most obliged and 

Most humble Servant, r 

JACOB BurLer 
(an old Briton). 
Cuirrorp C, Woo tarp. 


A Retic or Cuartes I, — The following | 
paragraph is transcribed from The Man. | 
chester Evening News, Nov. 9, 1923, under 
‘The Talk of London,’ and is probably worth 
reproducing in ‘N. & ().’:— 

I was much interested to hear from a West | 
End seller of curious objects and 7 that 
the identical shirt which King Charles 1 wore 
upon the scaffold when he was executed is still 
in existence. The shirt is an extremely beauti- 
ful garment fashioned of silk, and has one 
button missing. That button also is in exist- 
ence and it has an equally interesting history, 


for it was torn off by the King himself as a | 


gift to a Loyalist on the way to the scaffold. 
Some years ago the dealer brought the two 


gentlemen owning these relics together, as the | 


owner of the shirt much desired to restore the 
button to its place. But the button’s owner 
put too high a price upon his precious relic and 
the deal fell through. 


See this reference contributed by myself | 


to the columns of ‘N. & Q.,’ Oct. 20, i894, 
p. 515, when J sent a 
which contains a list of several 


relics of the Royal Martyr for a copy which 


formerly belonged to the late Mr. Robert 
Crozier the artist. See also‘ N. & Q.’ for | 
Dec. 24, 1898, s. ‘ Charles I Rings,’ p. 418, 


and May 27, 1899. 
F, L. Tavare. 
22, Trentham Street, 
Pendleton, Manchester. 
Tue Oates Famity or PontTErract (See 
13 S. i. 247).—The following items from the 


Parish Registers of Pontefract were not 
given in my recent account of the above 
family. 
Baptisms. 

26 Dec., 1647. Rebecca daughter of Wm. 


Oates, baptized in ye Chapell of St. Gyles. 

July, 1650, 16th day. Deborah ye daugh- 
ter of Wm. Oates, Gent., by Isabel his wife, 
was baptized—being an infant borne the 
first day of the same monthe. 

June, 1652. Seventh day was_ baptized 
Richard, the son of Wm. Oates, borne by 
Tsabel his wife the one and twentieth of May 
laste. 

Dec., 
borne 
Gent., 
wife. 


1654, the third day of December was 
Anne the daughter of Wm. Oates, 
Mayor of Pontefract, by Isabel his 
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Sept., 1658. Third day of Sept. was born 
Wm. the sonne of Wm. Oates, Alderman, 
by Isabel his wife, and baptized the eight 
and twentieth day of the same monthe. 

June, 1661, 10th. Isabel, daughter of 
Oates. 

May, 1663. 12th. 
Mr. William Oates. 
Burials. 

The Nine and twentieth day of March 
1657, Mr. Richard Oates, Mayor of th 


Oaates, John, son of 


Seig] 
thick 
mere, 
Wi) 

Nau 


if Le 





borough of Pontefract, departed this lif 


his Corps was interred in the Parish Churefi 
of Pontefract aforesaid the last daye of t 






same monthe. in th 
The one and thirteeth day of  Octoberp%h, 
1656, Richard Oats, Aldn., Gent., departesiatto 


and his Corps was interred in the Paris 
Church of Pontefract the first ‘day o 
November, 1656. 

1 Feb., 1686-7. 


Mr. Richard Oats, Aldn 


R. Gorpon Smita. | 


17, Brambledown Road. 
Wallington, Surrey. 





BreERETON, CHESHIRE Sarnt-Mauri 
BuRGUN Gibson’s ‘ Camden’s Brit 
annia,’ (1695), at p. 562, is a notice off 


Brereton in Cheshire, in which the follow 


ing passage occurs :— 


Here is one thing incredibly strange, bu 
attested, as I myself have heard, by mam 
persons, and commonly believ’d. Before aw 
heir of this family dies, there are seen in 
lake adioyning the bodies of trees swimmilf 
upon the water for several days together 
not much different from what Leonard 
Vairus relates upon the authority of Cardin 
Granvellan: That near the Abbey of Sig! 
Maurice in Burgundy there is a fish- pond, int 
which a number of fishes are put equal tot 
number of the Monks of that place. Andi 
any one of them happen to be sick, there is 
fish seen floating on the water sick too; am 


in case the fit of sickness prove fatal to th 
Monk, the fish foretells it by its death sou 
days before. 
In Drayton’s ‘ Polyelbion’ (xi. 90-6) | 
this reference to the legend :— 
That black ominous mere 
Accounted one of them that En ‘gland 
wonders make, 
Of neighbours Blackmere named, of stray 
gers, Brereton’s lake. ; 
Whose property seems farre from reaso 
way to stand; 
For seen [?soon] hefore his death, that 


owner in the land. 







Baar » 
illo 
tloche 


ent 


to the 
“a 


likew 


woods 
and q 


chape’ 


We 
inforn 


interes 
their 
sent t 


Tu 
ind } 
Art 1 
tell’s 


sued 1 
purch 
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was bo 

A lderm 
the eigh 
onthe, 
ighter of 


She sends up stocks of trees that on the top 
doe floate, 

By which the world her first 

"wonder note. 


did for a 
Jeighbours now name the small pond, 
rhich is all that is left of the lake, Bag- 
wre, not Blackmere. 
Where is, or was, ‘“‘ the Abbey of St. 
Naurice in Burgundy ”’ and what is known 
if Leonardus Vairus ? 
Joun B. 


in, son o) 


f March 
r of th 
this life 
f age, and 


W AINEWRIGHT. 


Nores oN Pemprokesurre Hisrory—ll. 
Naval ATrack ON Prix Priut Forr: A Cor- 
cmon. (See ante p. 387, col. 1, 1. 18 from 
ttom).—The words ‘‘ Priory Pill appears 
in the possession of the Crown until May 
th, 1837 ’’ should read, by a further exam- 
ation of this deed, ‘‘ The site of the Priory 
f Pill was held by the Crown until May 
Sth, 1827, when the Yearly rent was pur- 
Louisa, Countess of Mansfield 
Commissioners of Woods, 
and Land Revenues.”’ 
The Crown ownership appears to have been 
ied from the following: ——- Patent Roll 
(1589), 34 Eliz., pt. 10, m. 12. Wherein 
he Queen grants to John Bradshaw, Esq., 
the possessions of St. Dogmael’s Abbey, 
which carries the following clause of excep- 


HONS : 













he Paris! 
‘day ops 


ats, Aldn 
SMITH. 


-Mavria 
en’s Brit 
notice 
he followg Except however always and to us and our 
accessors altogether reserved the manor of 
haar: and the Reetory of Maenclochog Llan- 
tillo and Llancolman and the chapel of Maen- 
lochog and all the lands and tenements in 
aenclochog Baare Haverford and Pembroke 
fy the said late Monastery of St. Dogmaels late 
klonging and appertaining also excepted anit 
likewise reserved all great trees woods under- 
woods wards marriages reliefs escheats mines 
md quarries and advowsons of churches ani 
chapels whatsoever of the premises. 


Joun A. Kupert-JoNgs. 


‘ange, Daj 
by mam 
Before all 
seen in 
swimmit 
together 
Leonardi} 
£ Cardine 
ey of & 
-pond, int 
ual to th 
e. And i 
there is 
c toa; an 
ital to th 


leath sow 


®Mueries. 


We must request correspondents desiring 
iformation on family matters of only private 
interest to affix their names and addresses to 


, 90-6) ifheir queries in order that answers may be 

vot to them direct. 

‘England! Tae Grratp Ler Casv.—Would any reader 
ens ind himself able to tell me the date of the 
of stramfart Trial alluded to in Mr. and Mrs. Pen- 

Bell's ‘Whistler Journals’ as ‘‘ The Gerald 

n Teastiile Case’?? The widow of Mr. Gerald Lee 

th. thatg@ed the dealer from whom her husband had 


purchased 


certain 


pictures, including a 
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Sassoferrato, on the ground that they were 
not genuine. Her husband had died with- 
out paying for them, and she wished, 1 
think, to avoid doing so. Mr. Fletcher 
Moulton, .C., was for the defence and 
experts were called in to decide, among 
whom was Mr. Charles Augustus Howell, 
whose biography I am writing. 

Viotet Hunt. 
the life of this 


MicuaEteE Przza.—Has 


| notorious Sicilian brigand, who was held in 


high favour by Queen Caroline of Sicily, 
ever been written? If so, is there an Eng- 
lish translation procurable? The brigand 
was known as “ Fra Diavolo.”’ 
JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 

39, Carlisle Road, Hove, Sussex. 

Snurrers.—Sir James Stephen in his 
‘Essays in Keclesiastical Biography’ (ed. 
1875), 381, cites from George Whitefield’: 
account of his boyhood: ‘‘ I put on my blue 
apron and my snuffers, washed mops, 


| cleaned rooms, and, in one word, became pro- 


fessed and common Drawer for nigh a yea) 
and a half.” 

Were the implements for irimming candles 
and lamps an essential part of the insignia 
of a drawer in those days?» Or has the 
word some other sense? 

ON. 


CuartotrE Cowrry.—This lady wrote a 
portly folio entitled ‘The Ladies’ history of 
England from the descent of Julius Cesar 
to the summer of 1780,’ published by 8. 
Bladon, London, 1780. What is known of 


her ? 
J. M. Buttoce. 
37, Bedford Square. 
K. James I or Masorca.—Will some one 


kindly tell me who King James I of Majorca 
was? He lived, I believe, in the fourteenth 
century. Inscriptions recording his visit to 
the Pyrenees are to be seen outside an 
ancient church Vernet-les- bains, 
Pyvrénees Orientales. 
KKATHLEEN A. 


neu! 


N. 

WEATHER-VANES.—I shall be glad of in- 
formation from any authority on  weather- 
vanes—as to unusual forms. I have been 
told of one composed of a distaff. Can any 
one tell me where this is to be seen? A Lon- 
don church was suggested. 

J. Z. Curisty. 

SoutHover Cuurcu, Lewes, Sussex.—In 
this church in the North Wall, in the Mor- 
tuary Chapel, is a figure supposed to be John 


Warp. 
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de Braose of Bramber, who died 1242, but | Elizabeth.’’ His descendants lived in Bris. |i ha 


I would suggest it is that of Sir Hugh Shir- 
ley, killed at Shrewsbury, 1403. Perhaps 
some other antiquary will examine it and 
say whether I am right. 
Finchampstead Place, Berks. 


COPE. 


LecenpD oF Pompry.—A picture of 
Adoration of the Shepherds by Ghirlandaio, 
1485, at Florence, has in the background 
an open sarcophagus with this inscription : 

Ense cidens Solymo Pompei fulu .. . augur 

Numen ait quae me conie ... urna dabit. 
Pompeius Magnus captured Jerusalem in 
B.C. 63, and entered the Temple, and pos- 
sibly the Holy of Holies. Is there any 
legend connecting him with the Nativity ? 

G. S. GIBBONS. 


JAMES BLackaMoRE.—A sepia drawing of 
South Kelsey Hall, Co. Lincoln, date 1756- 
1787, in the Gough MSS. at the Bodleian 
Library is signed James Blackamore delin: 
Is anything known of this artist ? 

G. 8. GIBBons. 


Drums or Human Sxin.—John Zizka, the 
blind Bohemian: general, is said to have 
commanded that after his death his body 
should be flayed, and a drum made of his 
skin, deeming the sound of it would be a 
means to continue the advantages which he 
had gained during life in wars against his 
enemies (vide Montaigne’s Essays, i. 3). 

Was this a mere conceit or are there 
parallels before or after? 

In this Malay state the most venerated 
drum in the royal band which is reputed to 
be of great antiquity is said to be faced 
with human skin but the reason ov origin 
is unknown to me. 

EK. A, 


Kedah, Malay States. 


BELL AND SERPENT Poem. — Can anyone 
tell me the title, source, and full theme of a 
poem dealing with a serpent’s gratitude to 
a certain king, which caused it to climb a 
bell rope and climb round the clapper? I 
regret I cannot give clearer particulars, but 
believe the author was Sir Charles Abraham 
Elton (1779-1853). 

RUSSELL MARKLAND. 


Dr. Lioyp or Bristot temp. Q. Exiza- 
neETH.—Is anything known as to Lloyd 
called, in the Herald’s Visitation, Somerset- 


shire, 1672, ‘‘ Doctor in Physick to Queen 


the | 
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| of Queens Village,”’ 
, York, held by James Lloyd, great-grandson 


| Conqueror’s landing in England 











[13 8. I. Dec. 1, oni ad 
| 


tol. Is there a portrait of him? The in- gn. 
quiry is made in connection with the prepar- \yed | 
ing of a monograph on ‘‘ The Lloyd Manoy |jngli 
in the Province of New! Kei 
career 
of the said Dr. Lloyd. 
(Rev.) M. Liroyp Wootsey. SPE 

Hardwicke, Braddons Hill, ‘Vorquay. Tons 
Battie or Hastincs.—Can any reader Priest 
refer me to any books in which the site of |man’s 
the Battle of Hastings and of William the ‘tions, 
are dis-! 

Llys 
“ee T 
list. 0! 
sand 

CuarLes H. BENNETT Was an illustrator of tion t 
books published in the sixties, sometimes in/or oth 
collaburation with Robert Brough. Who of En 
was he? Was he the Charles Bennett who lished 
lived in 1870, or thereabouts, in the village unecc 


cussed ? 
ArtTHUR J. IRELAND. 
Connemara, Ramsbury Road, 
st. Albans, Herts. 


of Hartley Row, in Hampshire? access 
J. R. H. as wit 
work 


Aucustus Montracu TopLtapy.—Some ex. 
tracts from an unpublished diary kept by Lys 


Toplady while a boy were printed in The 
Christian Observer for September, 1730,) Pu 
vol. xxx, p. 548-557. I should be glad tojwas t 
learn where this Ms. Diary is to be seen. ‘Sket 
G. F. R. B. 
Henri pe Tourvitie. — In Baekeder’s) WE 


account of the Stelvio Pass in his ‘ Eastern) ill 
Alps’ is mentioned ‘‘ the spot (indicated by) this I 
a marble tablet) where Madeleine de Tour-, The 
ville, an English lady, was thrown down the 
slope and murdered by her husband, a Wal- 
lon, on 16 July, 1876.”’ 

Mr. Charles Kingston in an article en- 
titled ‘ Henvi de Tourville’ in The Detec- 
tive Mugazine for Oct. 26, 1923, has given)” 
an interesting account of this man’s career in 
of crime. According to this article the 7 
man’s veal name was Henri Pineau, and he pang 
was a waiter in a Paris restaurant, when!“ 
he became valet-secretary to a Mr. William cat a 
Colton, whom he murdered in  Constanti- 
nople. Naturally in an article of this kind 
no dates are given (except his marriage t0’ issue 
Mrs. Madeleine Miller, Nov. 11, 1875), andjthe fc 
no reference to authorities. Mrs. Miller} somet 
was his second wife, and he appears to havel a com 
murdered his first wife’s (Edith Ramsden’s)) Wh 
mother, the widow of a Sunderland solicitor, “Che 
and possibly also his first wife herself, and | 


Mo: 

ERSET 
' there 
robe, 


we 














. 1, 1928, }8 
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in Bris. | |phave attempted +t the murder of his infant Macaulay AND WRaxaLi.—Did eel 
The in-/gn. He is said to have become a natural-| ever severely criticise Sir Nathaniel 
br ved British subject, and a member of the | Wraxall’s writings in The Hdinburgh Re- 
Manor Inglish Bar. _ , view? If so, date would oblige. The only 
of New! Keierences to original sources for lis reference to Wraxall, by Macaulay, in 
randson |qreer would be of interest. Macaulay’s ‘ Works,’ appears to be in the 
Joun B. Wainewricur. | ‘ Miscellaneous Writings,’ in the article on 
; | Barére (Apr., 1844), Vol. ii, p. 110, Ed. 
SreLMAN’s ‘ History AND F'aTE OF SACRI- | 1960, as follows:—‘‘ The Mendacium Wrax- 
uce.’—Is it known who were the Two | ajlianum for exa'iple, thoush by no means 
; veader Priests of the Church,’ who edited Spel- | to be despised will not sustain the compari- 
site of jman’s ‘ History,’ with corrections and addi- | con for a moment.” 
iam the |tions, and issued it in 1846? Frepk. (. Wutte. 
re dis-| T. Lircurp Jones. 46, Olive Road, Cricklewood, N.W. 
Llystaen Rectory, Colwyn Bay. 


JLSEY, 


ee ; : PRY ee ; q MONMOUTHSHIRE AND WaAteEs.-—I shall be 
aN’ | “Tue Fruits ov ExpowMents; being a | interested to know when Monmouthshire 
list of the Works of upwards of Two Thou- | ceased to be a Welsh county. Years ago I 
sand Authors, who have from the Reforma-| yemember it being said that a county was 
rator of tio to the Present Time enjoyed Prebendal | taken from Wales every century, but this 
imes in\r other Non-cure Endowments of the Church | story is apparently quite a myth. 


Whoiof England. London. Printed and Pub- He RYE. 
ett who lished by W. 3’Dowall, Pemberton Row, ! Clifton. 
village upcccx.’’ Would any reader who has Lapy’s Name Waytep. —- On Royal- 


wees to guides to anonymous books oblige | yartyr-Day, 1706, White Kennett, Arch- 
t. H. wwith information as to the compiler of the YW : 


deacon of Huntingdon, preached before the 


ice : 
ome ex. work ¢ TL j Commons, and said :— 

. Liurcuip Jones. pelea case pars 
cept by Llysfaen Rectory, Colwyn Bay _The Sin of this Day was a Reproach to our 
in The : a : : Nation, as_ triumphantly committed in the 


= > ScOTLAN ARD.- That | Name of the People of it. The People of 
1730, PuBLic-HoUsE IN Scortanp Yarp.—-Wha England was the borrowed Name and Stile of 


glad tol was the name of this house referred to in Authority in this accursed Cause; though a 


seen, | Sketches by Boz’? Lady then present could not but upbraid the 
D. JB: J. ARDAGH. High Court for using the Name of the People 


of England, when there was not a Tenth Part 
skeder’s) WestcomBe House, Brprrorp.-—Is_ there | of the People consenting to them. 


Kastern a illustration of any kind in existence of | Who was this courageous lady? (Kennett, 
ated by this house as it was between 1830-1850 ? afterwards Bishop of Peterborough, is now 
» Tour-, The house was pulled down some time ago. | best known in connection with the  scan- 
ywn the Mm. H.C. W. dalous picture referred to in 6 S. x. 249, 
a Wal- 377). 


MoNUMENT IN OLD CLEAVE CHURCH, Som- 
ohne) trseT.—In Old Cleave Church, Somerset, , 
Detec- tere 18 a Monument of a man in a doctor’s Warren anv Battey, or Bailey and War- 
tobe, at the feet of whom is a cat, with its) ren, complexion specialists and makers of 


Ricuarp H. THornton. 


s given ’ i J K 0 
career P8¥ On a rat. I should put the date at the | ladies’ cosmetics about 1775. What is 
le the titeenth century. No one can tell me any-| known of them? 

and he) ting about it, and I should much like to J. H. Hogan. 

~ when| tow whose efligy it is, and the story of the} «Squpor Munpr”: THE ANGLICAN CLERGY.— 
THiam/ @t and rat. ; I am pretty sure that I have somewhere seen this 
stanti- Gro, THATCHER. term applied to the clergy of the English 
kind a Church on account of their reputed learning; 
-~ “ CHEESE IN ONE’S HEAD. In a recent but T cannot trace its source. Can any reader 


lage tO) issue of an American journal I came across | of ‘N. & Q” assist? It is not recorded in 
)), andj the following, and ‘ Shaughnessy having King’s ‘ Classical and Foreign Quotations,’ nor 
Millet} omething besides cheese in his head, makes | in the Indexes of “N. & Q.’ 

0 Nave) a combination.’’ 

sden’s)} ; , ¢ sat Avrnors Wanytep: (1). Wanted, the author 
licitor, |" Chor = oe of the phrase, of the words of the once famous song “ Ring 
f. an ape : the bell, Watchman,” commencing with the 
, R. Heperr Wattace. lines <— 


PERTINAX. 
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High in the belfry the old sexton stands, 
Grasping the rope with his thin bony hands. 
A reply will be gratefully received. 
RusseLt MARKLAND. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


monks when they were assembled 





[13 S. 1. Dec. 1, 1939, 


in the 


_ chapter house to receive a visit from King 


2. Can any reader tell me beg name of the, 


author of the following song? I believe it was 
popular during the second quarter of the nine- 
teenth century. 
information on this point :— 
Flow on, thou shining river, 
But ere thou reach the sea, 
Seck Ella’s bower and give her 
The wreaths I’ve flung o’er thee. 
And tell her thus, if she’ll be mine. 
The current of our lives shall be, 
With joys along their course to shine, 
Like those sweet flowers on thee. 


But if, in wand’ring thither, 
Thou find’st she mocks my prayer, 
Then leave those wreaths to wither 
Upon the cold bank there; 
And tell her thus, when youth is o’er, 
Her lone and loveless charms shall be, 
Thrown by, upon Life’s weedy shore, 
Like those sweet flowers from thee. 


The two stanzas quoted above are included 
in ‘ The Singer’s Companion,’ 1854, but without 
author’s name or date of song. 
M. 
3. It is but crossing with a bated breath, 
And white set face a little strip of sea, 
To find the loved ones waiting on the shore 
More beautiful, 
Who is the author of the above 
book can it be found? 
Gi 


York. 


SEARS. 


CROMBIE. 


80, Bootham, 


UReplies. 


HOLYROOD HOUSE, EDINBURGH. 
" (3 S..i: 3872, -412). 
The Abbey of Holyrood was 
David I, King of Scots, in a.p. 1128, but 
the foundation charter, still preserved 
among the archives of Edinburgh, is proved 
by the signatures affixed to it not to have 
been granted till between 11435 and 1147 
By this charter King David confirmed the 
Augustinian Canons Regular, composing the 
convent, in possession of the Church of the 
Holy Rood (icclesia Sancti Crucis Edwinces- 
burgensis), together with extensive lands, 
fisheries, etc., and the right of sanctuary 
for persons fleeing from justice (ve aliquis 
captat pandum). 
The first to avail 
was Fergus, Lord of 


founded by 


himself 
Galloway, 


of sanctuary 
who had 


joined Ang gus of Moray’s rebellion in 1130. 
Abbot Alwin allowed him to disguise him- | 
self as a canon and sit among 


the 


I shall be grateful for any | 


David. The ruse was_ successful; the 
ex-rebel lord received a royal embrace with 
the rest, and when the trick was explained 
to the King afterwards, either he was too 
good a sportsman, or he stood too much in 
awe of the Church, to resent it, for he 
allowed Fergus to go free. 

The full right of sanctuary remained in 
force till the Reformation, the Abbey deriv. 


' ing much profit from the thankofferings of 


| pavement, 


grateful criminals. At the foot of the 
Canongate there is still a cross cut in the 
marking the site of the old Girth 
Cross which rendered any fugitive who could 
touch it safe from arrest or process of law. 
But at the Reformation the Abbey  sanc- 
tuary was forfeited, together with all the 
possessions and privileges of the monastery. 
Strange to say, however, another sanctuary 
took its place, attached to the royal palace 
of Holyrocdhouse. ‘This was not exactly 
co-terminous with the Abbey sanctuary, for 


' it did not include the Canongate, but it 


more precious than before. | 
and in what | 


extended over the royal park and part of 
Duddingston, which the monks never pos- 
sessed. At first, like the old sanctuary, the 
royal sanctuary was open to all criminals 
and fugitives; but as time went on the list 


| of offences to which the privilege of sane- 


tuary applied was gradually curtailed, 
until at last it was only open to defaulting 
debtors. As such, remained in use until 
in 1880 imprisonment for debt was abolished 
by Act of Parliament: Those who availed 
themselves of sanctuary lodged chiefly in 
some old houses in St. Anne’s Yards on the 
south side of the palace, and were popularly 
known as “the Abbey Lairds.’’ Being free 
of the whole of the royal park, they enjoyed 
plenty of opportunity for exercise. One of 
the later fugitives to claim and_ receive 
sanctuary was Thomas, eleventh Earl of 
Strathmore, and nineteenth Lord Glamis 
(great-grandfather of H.R.H. the Duchess 
of York), who took refuge in Holyrood from 
his creditors in 1823 and died there in 1846. 
Herbert MaxweElt. 


1s 


Monrieth. 


The Sanctuary of Holyrood House and its 
precincts, which included a number of pri- 


| vate dwellings and the whole of the hills of 


Teal | 





Arthur’s Seat and Salisbury Crags, about 
four miles in circumference, owed its privi- 
leges to the respect due to the person of the 
Sovereign. It was a ‘‘ City of Refuge” for 
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ae 


civil debtors, and as the laws against debtors | | preceding pronoun or genitive. 


were gradually ameliorated, the Sanctuary | 
was less and less resorted to, and since 188t 
has been practically obsolete. 


The expenses of residence were heavy, and | 


few Scotsmen stayed there longer than was 
required to sue out a sequestration, or to 
make a composition with their creditors ; 
but debtors from England often remained a 
wnsiderable time. Debtors could leave the 
gnctuary on Sundays, and visit their 
friends in Edinburgh. 

A full account of Ecclesiastical and Royal 
Sanctuaries will be found in the ‘ Book of 
Scotland,’ by William Chambers (1830). 


H, A, Pirman. 
THE INVENTOR OF THE SCOTCH SWING 


ProuGH (15 8S 


inventor was Small, not Smith. An account 


of him ‘‘ and of his improvements in the 
onstruction of agricuitural implements ”’ 


forms Appendix Vi (pp. 37-47) of Sir John 
Sinclair’s ‘ Account of the Systems of Hus- 
bandry adopted in the more improved dis- 
tricts of Scotland,’ published at Edinburgh 
in 1812. 

W. A. CRAIGIE. 


In Vol. i. of ‘The Gallery of Arts’ 
(Charles Knight & Co., 1846) there is an 
engraving of that plough—a_ subsoil one 
invented by Mr. Smith of JDenston for 
facilitating the drainage of land by cutting 
very deep furrows penetrating several inches 
under the sub-soil. 


W. M. WILLIAMs. 
(1) ‘‘ Novyn.”’ (2) ‘‘ Qurnysans.”’ (3) 
* Betert.”’ (13 S. i. 192). — (1). lf 


SLEUTHHOUND will refer again to this letter,” 
he will find the writer spells Nov the word 
then (as now) normally written now. With 
this in view, let him misapply the legal 
maxim noscitur a sociis, and look up some 
neighbouring words in Mr. Kingsford’s 
‘Glossary.’ He will find, ‘‘ nowne, own; by 


transference of N.’? Under ‘ Own, adj.,’ in 
the ‘N. E. D.’ he will find the form 
owyn(e recorded for this fifteenth century ; 


and he will also find a separate entry : 
“Nown(e, n’own, obs. variants of 
myn own, thyn own : afterwards used also 
with your, her, ete., 
illustrated by quotations, and followed by 
the @p pposite paragraph : aa 2 Used without 
; He will find it in Sten Ponies (Camden), 
. 137, and not as printed. 


| following the first ‘‘ 


1. 372).—The surname of the | 


”’__with three 
quotations from seventeenth century plays, 
which seem to correspond as nearly as may 
be to the case he inquires about. 
Q. V. 


(3) Beleft. This word may be past tense 
or participle of ‘‘ beleave’’ rightly enough, 
but the ‘N. KE. D.’ fails to lead Sieutu- 
HOUND on a wrong scent. In the phrase, 
e.g., ‘* By your leave 1 will now leave you,”’ 
he no doubt recognizes two roots; and, by 
leave,’’ not the second, 
will find himself on the trail of E. love, 
lief, liever; G. liebe; and D. Als hat U 
belieft=1f you please; Neem wat U belieft 
=Take what you like. This belieft, al- 
though intransitive, has a great resemblance 
to ‘* beleft.’”’ Now, the L. diligere shews us 
how the idea of love and esteem slides into 
that of election, and SieuTH-HoUND would 
not be far wrong in “ Is retained and beleft 
towards our Sovereign L. the K. to do him 
service in war,’’ if he understood ‘‘ beleft ’’ 
simply as ‘‘ chosen,”’ i.e. ‘‘ appointed.”’ 

Bae 
south Africa. 

Wixpmiiis (13 8. i, 330, 598).—Perhaps 
the earliest windmill muah in England is 
that of which Jocelin de Brakelond tells a 
sad story. Herbert the dean set up a wind- 
mill at Haberdon in Bury in 1190, but 
Abbot Sampson was afraid the burghers 
would forsake his water-mills for the new- 
fangled windmills, and so deprive him of his 
tolls without hope of redress, ‘‘ because they 
are free men ”’ (and therefore not compelled 
to grind at the lord’s mill). Accordingly he 
furiously threatened the dean with dire pen- 
alties for daring to make changes within the 
purlieus (banlieue) of the abbey, a thing 
that neither king nor justiciar could do 
without consent of the Convent. ‘‘ Never,’’ 
jie declared, ‘‘ would he chew bread again 
until the structure was destroyed.’’ ‘‘ Go 
back,’’ he ended, ‘‘ go back, and before you 
‘each home you shall hear what will happen 
to your mill.” The terrified dean retired 
and forthwith set all his men to pulling 
down the offending windmill, and when the 
‘‘onvent servants arrived there was nothing 
left to destroy. (See Jocelin de Brakelond, 
‘ Chronicle,’ Camden Soc., 1840, p. 43-4). 

Windmills were a device brought home by 
the Crusaders (all Domesday mills are 
water-mills), and the earliest windmill in 
Normandy was probably about 1180. The 
earliest windmill known in Surrey was at 








A34 


Warlingham, probably in John’s reign, cer- 
tainly before 1218 (‘ V. C. H.: Surrey,’ iv 
415), and there was one in Blechingley 
before 1262. 

UvrpaLe LAMBERT. 

The Evening Standard of Nov. 19, 1923, 
contained this paragraph :— 

Hamlin’s windmill at Hailsham, a_ well- 
known Sussex landmark, has been destroyed by 
fire. ‘The damage is estimated at £3,000, only 
a few bags of corn being saved. 
HakMATOPEGOS. 


A GunpowpeEr VLor 1x 1615 (12 8. x. 208, 
256; 13 S. i. 338, 378).—The event to which 
Bishop Andrewes was referring in his ser- 
mon of August 5, 1606, occurred not in the 
preceding year but in 1600. In the second 
paragraph the preacher says, 

Behold our King his Servant, whom this day 
now six years since, I say this very day, God 
delivered, wonderfully delivered from the hurt- 
ful sword. 

A litle later we are reminded of the time 
that has past since the event now comimem- 
orated. 

He That six years since hath delivered him 
from the hurtful sword..... 

The fifth of August 
sary of the famous 
the details of which 
obscure. On that day, 
the sixteenth century, John Kuthven, third 
Earl of Gowrie, and his brother Alexander 
were killed in the Gowrie mansion at Perth 
in a_ scuffle with the King’s followers. 
James maintained that he had been treach- 
erously decoyed to the house and put in 
peril of his life. The friends of the Ruthvens 
blamed the King. Much has been written 
on the matter. Seee.g., P. Hume Brown’s 
‘History of Scotland,’ vol. ii. (ed. 1911), 
pp. 181-184, and T. F. Henderson’s Lives of 
Alexander and John Ruthven in the 
‘D. N. B.’ Andrew Lang discussed the sub- 
ject again and again, and even devoted a 
whole book to it. 

But it will be asked, Why, if Andrewes 
was referring to the event of 1600, did he 
say ‘“‘ now the first year is past’’? Well, 
Andrewes did not say ‘‘ the first year.”’ It 
is true that the words occur in vol. vy. of 
Andrewes’s Sermons in the Oxford ‘ Library 
of Anglo-Catholic Theology,’ without any 
comment or correction. But the editorial 
work in that series was not always very 
careful. The sermon in question was not 
included in early editions of the XCVI 


was the anniver- 
oe J tains z ” 
Gowrie conspiracy, 
must always remain 
in the last year of 
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Sermons. The Oxford editor professes to 
take it from the 1661 edition, which I have 
not seen, but he apparently did not know 
that the sermon was preached before King 


James and King Christian in Latin! In 
this, the original, we have “* sertus enim ian 
annus agitur,’’ where the translator has 


* first.”’ 

In 1610 appeared ‘ Two Sermons preached 
before the King’s Maiestie: The one at 
Greenwich the fifth of August, 1606. The 
King of Denmarke then being here: The 
other at Holdenby the fifth of August last, 
1610, By the Bishop of Ely his Maiesties 
Almoner.’ Each sermon has a separate 
title-page; that of the Latin discourse ad- 
dressed to the two kings begins: ‘‘ Concio 
Latiné habita,”’ etc. The second sermon was 
included in the first collected edition of 
Andrewes’s Sermons (1629), where it is the 
third in chronologicai order of the eight ser- 
mons ‘‘ of the Conspiracie of the Gowries.” 
For seven, the place and year are givey. 
The eighth was ‘‘ prepared to be preached ” 
on the 16£3 anniversary. Andrewes also 
produced ten sermons for the 5th of Novem- 
ber commemoration. 

Epwarp Bensty. 


Latin Verstons or MAnzont’s ‘ CINQue 
Macacero’ (13 S. 370, 412).—I have seen 
Dr. Paoto BeLteEzza’s letter, inquiring for a 
particular Latin translation of Manzoni’s 
‘Cinque Maggio.’ As I do not know what 
Latin versions of it are common in Italy, I 
would mention, with diffidence, the only 
translation familiar to me. It appears in 
““Le Poesie Liriche di Alessandro Manzoni 
recate in versi Latini da Francesco Pavesi 
; Milano coi tipi di Giuseppe Redaelli, 
1858.’’ The ode appears under the title 
‘Napoleonis Magni Epicedion.’ The first 
line is 

Is fuit. Ut lentum, 

supremum. 
G. 


ingemuit quum vita 


N. Cotust PLunxert. 


Dublin. 


Tue Martie Cenestre (12 8. xi. 171, 214).— 


| Last summer there was some correspondence 


on this subject in The Sunday Times, in the 
course of which the following facts emerged. 


The proper name of the ship was Mary 
(not Marie) Celeste. Originally named 
Amazon, she was built in 1861 at Parrs 
borough, Nova Scotia, gross tonnage 282. 
She was 103ft. in length, 24.7 in beam, 


and 16ft. deep. At the time of the mystery 
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she was owned by James H. Winchester 
twelve 24ths), Daniel T. Samson (two 
wths), Sylvester Goodwin (two 24ths), and 
Benjamin S. Briggs (eight 24ths), the lasi 
having command of her. Laden with crude 





jcohol, she was bound from New York te | 


Genoa, but was found derelict in Lat. 38° 
4’ N. Long. 170 15’ W., by the British 
hip Dei Gratia, and towed into Gibraltar 
in December, 1873. ‘‘ When found every- 
thing was in apple-pie order, which consti- 
tutes the mystery. Mr. Winchester, of New 
York, at once went to Gibraltar, as soon 
as Consul H. I. Sprague had notified the 
authorities. His opinion was that the crew 
thought the alcohol was about to explode, 
and hastily quitted the vessel, but were 
unable to get back. The crude alcohol, to 
je used for fortifying Italian wines, was 
safely delivered at Genoa, all sound.” 

A great many speculative explanations in 
the guise of fiction have been attempted, 
the earliest appearing in the 
Gazette of January 4, 1874. ‘‘ J. Habakuk 
Jephson’s Statement ’’ which appeared in 
the Cornhill Magazine of January, 1884, was 
witten by Dr. (now Sir) A. Conan Doyle, 
and in 1888 was published in a_ book of 
stories called ‘ The Captain of the Polestar.’ 
An account of the mystery appeared in the 
Nautical Magazine for April, 1913. 

Joun B. WaArtNeWwRIGHT. 


“GroveMett ”’ (13 8. i. 371) means meas- 


we at the mine: see ‘N. E. D.’ s.v. 
‘Groove.’ This combination is not re- 


corded ; and T hope Mr. Watton will send a 
full quotation, with exact reference, to the 
Editor. 


Ch OW: 
ALDEBURGH CHAMBERLAINS’ AccOUNT 
Booxs: ‘‘ Luner,”? ‘“‘ Lucorne”’ (135 8. 1. 


§84).—1 do not find any word like ‘* luner ”’ 
that fits the account of 1655-6. Is it pos- 
‘ible that it is a misspelling of louvre, 
which seems to have been rather vaguely 
used ? 
Ge VE 

House or Commons Prayer (13 S. i. 311, 
45, 365).—I am much beholden to 
ALFRED Roppins, Dr. F. W. Cock, and Mr. 


H. Prosser Cuanrer for their replies to my | 


(ueries at the first reference, though the 
last-named somewhat mars his courtesy by 
expressing surprise that ‘‘a Clerk in Holy 
Orders for forty-eight years would not con- 


Gibraltar | 


Sir | 


sider that what was essentially a * private’ 
prayer could not be inciuded in a book of 
Common Prayer.’’ 1 almost feel flattered 
that Mr. CHanTer has taken the pains to 
ascertain so accurately my length of service 
|in the Ministry, but what has this to do 
| with my second query? Even my critic, a 
Reig lines further down, acknowledges that 
| he sees sume “‘ reason for my suggesting the 
inclusion of the prayer in some recognised 
book,’? and lower still quotes a decision of 
the House to include it in the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer. That is precisely why I won- 
dered (and wonder still) at its exclusion 
from this Book. Besides, I hold it to pos- 
sess an equal right to the title Common (in 
common use in a common assembly) with any 
other form of prayer within its boards. 
| Possibly it may yet find a quiet nook in the 
| Prayer Book of the future. It is to be 
| regretted that authorities difier so widely as 
| to its form and history. 
| 





The latest item of information I have 
gleaned concerning Parliament Prayers from 
| journalism (as distinct from pure history) 
| runs thus :-— 

‘‘ The earliest reference to prayers in the 

House of Commons belongs to the year 1559, 
| when Queen Elizabeth had not long been on 

the throne. In a contemporary diary, kept 
by one Sir Simon D’Ewes, there is this 
j entry: ‘On Saturday, the 11th of Feb., the 
| Letany was said by the Clerk Kneeling, and 
| answered by the whole House on their Knees 
with divers Prayers.’ ’”’ 

J. B. McGovern. 

St. Stephen’s Rectory, 

C.-on-M., Manchester. 


Ricuarp Owrn CAMBRIDGE (13 S. i. 383). 
Mr. St. Cratr Bappetey may possibly be 
interested in a careful biographical study of 
the above by the late Mr. Austin Dobson, 
which appeared in The Temple Bar Maga- 


zine in May, 1896. 


Upton. 


‘ REMINISCENCES OF THE LEws,’ By Sixty 
One (13 S. i. 391).--In trying to find the 
| name of the author who used ‘“‘ Sixty One ’”’ 
as his pseudonym, although unsuccessful, I 
have come across two curious errors worth 
| mentioning. The B.M. catalogues the book 
under ‘‘ Sixty One,’’ and gives the title as 
| ‘“ Twenty Years Reminiscences of the Laws,”’ 
| and the English Catalogue for 1872 gives it 
| under “TT”? as ‘‘Twenty Years Remini- 


scences of the Jews.’’ The author also 
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wrote and published in 1874 ‘‘ A Trip to | (Cunliffe) is given in ‘ Lancs. and Chesh, far 








———__ 


Norway in 1873... with illustrations by I. | Antiq. Notes,’ ii. 109. The ‘ Vict. Hist, isto 


and Miss A. Milbank.’’ 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


Van BREDERODE: ARMS WANTED (1d B. i. 
357, 397).—The authorities in the Royal 
Bibliotéque at the Hague give the coat of 
arms of five Brederodes in Holland :— 

i. Bredero of Utrecht; D’or au saul. de 
gu. cant de quatre forces du méme, les 
bouls en bas. 

2. Van Brederode, Amsterdam; D’or au 
lion de gu. Arm et lamp d’azur acc. en 
chef d’un lambel d’azur et en p. d’une 
étoile du méme. 


3. Bredero, Hollande. D’or au lion de | 


gu. Arm et lamp d’azur; au lambel du | 


méme, bi; sur la poitrine du lion. C. deux | 


bras parés de gu. rebr. d’or, les mains de 


carm: tenant chacune un pied de cheval de | 


sa ferré d’or cloué d’argent, le sabot en haut. | 


4. Brederode of Holland. D’or au lion | 


de gu. Arm et lamp d’azure, acc. en chei 
d’un lambel du méme. A la bord de gu. 
(Arths et Lancelot Van Brederode). 

5. Brederodo v. Holland. Comtes du 5. 
Empire. 4 Sepbre., 1780. D’or au lion de 
gu. Arm et lamp, d’azur, acc. en chef d’un 
lambel du méme. Cq. cour C un dragon a 


uatre pieds d’or, pass et reg. la queue), : : 
— % dee hd se q Talmage discourse in parallel columns. 
nouée et terminée en dard, la vol clos, et | - 


sur le milieu du corps d’un écusson des 
armes. 8S. deux griffons reg. d’or, tenant 


chacun une banniére, celle & dextre aux armes | 


de Vécusson, et celle & Sen: aux armes 


brét, et c. bret. de gu. 
CONSTANCE RUSSELL. 
Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


CuNLirFE oF Wycottmr, Lancs. (13 8. 1. 
391).—Nicholas was bapt. at Colne, 11 
April, 1640. The registers are printed 
(Lancs. Parish Reg. Soc.) to 1653 only, and 
Ellis does not occur to that date. There 
are pedigrees in Whitaker’s ‘ Whalley,’ ii. 
259, and Foster’s ‘Lancs. Pedigrees’; a 
modern one in Crisp’s ‘ Visitations,’ vol. 
xvi, and ‘ Notes,’ vol. xii. ‘Alumni Cantab.’ 
gives many details ahout Ellis, who went to 
Jesus College and d. 1714 at Etwall, Co. 
Derby, where there is a monument to him. 
Nicholas seems to have gone to Oxford and 
Gray’s Inn (see ‘Alumni Oxon.’) 

A curious story showing how Wycoller 
eventually passed from Henry Cunliffe in 
1773 to his sister’s grandson Henry Owen 


‘the following terms: ‘‘ We feel bound io 


Co. Lanes.,’ vi. 549, has some other refer. }piid 


| ences. It 
R. 8. B, [sole 

fect @ So oS I blast 
Stone Batts SuRMOUNTING Gateposts (13 fin 

S. i. 329, 375).—-In the decoration of some ica 
houses of the past we find that stone shot form 


was used, thus utilising souvenirs of famous}p, 
sieges. Mr. Watkin will find interesting 
references to this subject.in William An-] wy 
drews’ ‘ Historic Romance,’ 1883; while 


‘N. & Q.’ Second Series has several notices}, ‘ 
of stone shot. 26, 
H. Prosser Cuantrr, J! 

Whetstone, Middlesex. larity 

a bal 


Tur STOLEN SERMON (13 8S. i. 331, 399).—T] for 
The charge against Canon Fleming  was}mme 
made in the Church Quarterly Review} Aft 
April, 1887, pp: 244-5, and reference was} Wi 
made to two sermons, on ‘ Science and the Wi 
Bible,’ at St. Michael’s, Chester Square, in * 


(12 § 
ents 

or 1 
Mr, | 
kectio 
from 
ftom 


rescue these sermons from deserved oblivion 
as one of the most impudent examples of 
literary larceny that it has been our fortune 
to meet.”” The Weekly Churchman took up 
the matter, and on May 6, 1887, reproduced 
portions of Canon Fleming’s sermon and the 


a 


The charge against Fleming was that he 
took one of Talmage’s sermons, published in] Ax; 


| 1876, atid delivered it at St. Michael’s{-Coy 








Church in 1880. Zhe Guardian made a com-[Stone 


Y Arkel sent daxment, & dean: tances | ment on May 25, 1887, that of the 252 line} Note 
ee ee only 30 belonged to I'leming. }Phail 


Fleming had put forward as his defence 1flnd, 
The Christian Age, May 12, 1887, that he 


| kept a commonplace book and had writte r 
| down portions of Talmage’s discourse. i” 


The reference by Mr. Winner to A. 6. 9 
Gardiner’s ‘ Leaves in the Wind’ might be on 


somewhat misleading. Gardiner, as ‘Alpha 
of the Plough,’’ makes a reference to the me 
popularity of Fleming’s discourse on ‘ Recog- iis : 
nition in Eternity,’ and then draws at Panic 
imaginary picture of Talmage meeting} Tp, 
Fleming in the Great Beyond and having a] Wect, 
discussion on the theft of the sermon. liter: 
Fleming delivered two discourses 
‘ Recognition in Eternity,’ the principal one 
being at Sandringham on Jan. 24, 1892, im 
the presence of the then Prince and Princess 


“ M 






Whils 


of Wales, after the death of their son, the that 1 
Duke of Clarence. This sermon was pub-ienti 
lished by request and the proceeds devoted to alebr 
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tharities. 


pid over. ; is fn «6 
It may be pointed out that I'leming’s 
glen sermon was delivered as a counter- 
ilast to Bradlaugh’s election to the House o! 
(mons, and throughout the continued pub- 
ication of ‘‘Iconoclast’s National Re- 
mer ’’? there were frequent allusions tc 
flming’s famous ‘‘ slip.” 

H. Prosser CHANTER. 
Wheistone, Middlesex. 
‘VILLIKINS AND H1Is Dinan’ (13 S. i. 173, 
16, 233, 256, 318, 374).—Many years ago, 
it some years after the enormous popu- 
larity of ‘‘ Vilikins’’ had waned, Punch had 
sballad in the same hendecasyllabic metre. 
I forget the subject, and the only lines I 
rmember are: 
Affording the Laureate a theme for a lay, 
With a burden of 'Tooral li rooral li aan 


Winterton, Lines. 

“WHAT BETWEEN ”’?: ‘* WHAT FROM,” ETC. 
(12S. ix. 271, 378, 438).—-Your correspond- 
nts may be interested to see the syntheses 
(for there are two) of such combinations by 
Mr. Onions at p. 10 of the recently issued 
ection (Wh. —Whisking) of the ‘ N. E. D.’ 
fom a large number of instances ranging 
fom circa 1175 to 1870, s.v. What D. 2b. 
OO: Ho. 


AncteNT HitstoricaL Svones (13 S. i. 590). 


” 


‘$-Consult Skene (W. F.), ‘The Coronation 


Stone,’ Edinburgh, 1869; O’Reilly (J. P.), 
Notes on the Coronation Stone’ and ‘The Lia 
Phail at Tara,’ Proc. Roy. Soc. Antiq. Ire- 
land, 5 S. xii. pp. 77-92. 

J. ARDAGH. 


VotrarreE: Davip WIL- 
iuMs (15 8S. i. 392).—There is a bronze 
lablet in St. Anne’s Churchyard, Soho, 
vith the following inscription :— 

David Williams | 1738-1816 | founder of | 
The Royal Literary Fund | 1790 | Resided in 
fis, parish | at 36, Gerrard Street. Soho | 
Buried in St. Anne’s Churchyard. 

There is also a bust of Williams by R. 
Westmacott on the premises of the Royal 


TRANSLATORS OF 








on. literary Fund. 

oe on J. Arpacu. 
cipal one : 

| +892, in] “Marrowskyine ” (13 S. i. 331). — 
| Princess |hilst not being absolutely certain, I think 


- son, theftat the Polish Count referred to may be 
was pub-Jéntified with Count Joseph Boruwlaski, the 
devoted tof*ebrated Polish dwarf, who was born near 
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According to he Leisure Hour ot 
(xtober, 1892, upwards of £1,300 had been | 
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Chaliez in Polish Russia, in November, 
1759. He was oniy three feet two inches in 
height, and whilst a youth he was befriended 
by the Countess Humieska. At the age of 
fitteen he was presented to the Empress 
Maria Theresa, who on one ocasion gave him 
a ring which had been worn by her ill-fated 
daughter Marie Antionette. This he re- 
tained as one of his most precious treasures 
till his death. 

The Count visited almost all the capital 
cities of Europe, and made a prolonged stay 
in Paris, from whence he came to London in 
1782. He was an accomplished musician, 
spoke French fluently, and altogether a man 
of many accoinplishments. 

He retired during the latter years of his 
life to Durham, where he became an_inti- 
mate friend of Stephen Kemble. He died in 


_ Durham Sept. 5, 1837, and was buried in the 


Chapel of the Nine Altars,Durham Cathe- 
dral, near to Kemble. 

His residence in Durham, on the Banks, 
known as the Count’s House, still remains 
one of the show places of the Cathedral City. 

H. Askew. 


Spennymoor. 

Tue Last Doce or Venice (13 8. i, 391). 

It was stated in a Marseilles newspaper 
some years ago that both Gambetta and 
Emile Zola were descended on their mother’s 
side from elder brothers of Lodovico Manin 
Doge of Venice, 1789-97. ° The great 
French politician had passed away, but the 
celebrated novelist was still living, and, as 
far as I am aware, there was no contradic- 
tion of the statement. The last Doge’s kins- 
man, Daniele Manin, who proclaimed the 
short-lived Venetian Republic of 1848-49, 
died at Paris, in 1857, and there was no 
mention in the majority of the obituary 
notices in the Parisian newspapers of any 
children. 


ANDREW DE TERNANT. 
36, Somerleyton, Road, Brixton, S.W. 


SaraH CutcHetry (13 8. i. 9, 375).—I 
should like to thank J. C. for this communi- 
cation. The Sarah Chicheley I want is, 
however, a niece of the one mentioned. She 
was a daughter of Sir John Chicheley, and 
was born about 1680. 

Evrezyn NEwrTon. 

AutHor Wantep (13 S. i., 233, 280, 339).—In 
support of Prorrssor Bensty’s reply to thid 
query I should like to point out that the words 
as he gives them (with slight variation in 
stopping), 7.e., 
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“Two men look out through the same bars; ! tion with the sage about putting the gs 


One sees the mud and one the stars” 
are quoted in this form in the fine sketch of 


Canon Frederick Langbridge in Dr. C. H. 
Poole’s ‘ Warwickshire Poets.’ The author of 
the sketch, Miss Helen Morony, was person- 


ally acquainted with the Canon, who read the 
article, as he was himself a contributor to 
the volume. 
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Canon Langbridge, who was born in Bir- | 
mingham in 1849, and became Rector of St. 


John’s, Limerick, wrote much fine verse, con- 
tributed to numerous anthologies and had a 


facile and original pen as a prose writer, vet | 


he will probably be best remembered as the 
author of the above couplet, and the drama, 
‘The Only Way,’ the dialogue of which was 
written by him, while the construction was 
done by the Rev. Freeman Wills and Sir Martin 
Harvey. He died on Jan. 19, 1922. 
RusseLL MARKLAND. 
AutHor Wantep (13 8. i. 393)—The lines re- 
ferred to by Dr. G. C. WitttAmson are in Long- 
fellow’s poem ‘ Kéramos,’ which will be found 
(dated 1878) in the Oxford one-volume edition 
of Longfellow’s Poetical Works pp. 
The actual passage is on p. 728, col. 1. 
L. R. M. Srracnay. 
Birmingham University. 


Hotes on Books. 


Popular Fallacies explained and_ corrected. 
y A. S. E. Ackermann. Third Edition. 
(The Old Westminster Press. 12s. 6d.) 


“ Trutu.”’ says M. Bergeret in one of Anatole 
France’s best stories, “‘is simple, inert, in- 
capable of modification.” Fiction, on the other 
hand, is plastic with marvellous resources 
“The masses live on mythology. and a tew 
simple fables are sufficient to gild millions of 
existences.” That i the public is reluc- 
tant to make any research, not only in things 
indifferent, such as art, science and literature, 
but even in details necessary to its daily 
health and existence. How far this preference 
of fable to fact has gone, no average reader 
ean know until he has mastered Mr. Acker- 
mann’s immense collection of fallacies, which 
covers 972 pages. Doctoring, engineering, do 
mestie hygiene, literature and language. his- 


Is SO: 


tory and tradition—all_ supply instances of 
wrong-doing or wrong-thinking in which the 
public indulge. 

Science pretends to be precise, but much of 


it is founded on the supposition of an “‘ 
which cannot be “ 
(p. 878), and men of science go on correcting 
us and themselves. telling us lately. for 
stance, that we do not owe any special warmth 
to the Gulf Stream, and in stuffy rooms do not 
suffer so much from vitiated air as from the 
heat stagnation within our bodies. One might 
think that Mr. Ackermann had 
some sides of his subiect, but there is still 
material to be gleaned. Thus Boswell, in his 
‘Life of Johnson.’ year 1779, had a conversa- 


exhausted | 


724-729, | 


| reject the idea of the recension of Homer } 





[13 $8. I. Dec. 1, 1993, 
p 


hap 


hovel 
against the grate to make the fire burn, and 
a poker cross-wise was commended as better, Ii 
since it “would drive away the witch.” vod 1 
mention the great biography, as we value refrll 
ferences from books more than those frome 
current journalism. Lockhart’s question, onfys 
being painted by Landseer, *‘ Is thy servant 4 Per! 
dog that he should do this thing?’ is rightlyfjad 
ascribed to him, and not Sydney Smith, by aliou 
writer in Z7.P’s Weekly, but a more authori} 













| tative reference is Lockhart, ‘ Life and Letters} hor 


by Andrew Lang, vol. ii, p. 329, where somefaou 
amusing comments are added by Lockhart, andfyhic 
the confession that he himself had_forgottenbist. 
making the jest. The first source of a sayinghicke 
is generally a matter of some research, andfym 
Mr. Ackermann has printed some useful ip Nigh 
formation in this way, from our own colump form 
and elsewhere. Human observation is, aftefman 
all, limited, and often repeated. Darwin’s re poisc 
marks concerning the shifting of the standardsYew 
of beauty in different regions might be takenkarl 
back to the Greek philosopher Xenophanesfirat 
who wrote: “The Ethiopians make their godi}he p 
black and snub-nosed; the Thracians say theirsfis 
have blue eyes and red hair.”’ nan} 

We find in Mr. Ackermann a_ determineg y_ 
iconoclast of tradition, which, we are in Mr 
clined to believe, has often something behin 
it. We are not ready, for instance, offhand 





exam 






omfc 





Pisistratus. Cicero thought it worth while tf "A 
insert it in his ‘ De Oratore’ as a story, and” 
he was a learned student of Greek. ‘As fogi0P¢ 








King Arthur, we refuse to dismiss him as : 
| myth; for the ‘ Dictionary of National Biog dd 
raphy,’ that stern dispenser of ‘ No flowery’: 


| they are academic, they are passed from 0s 





he 

vente 
mann 
docto1 





by request,” includes a long account of him 
Famous sayings are apt to be ascribed in.ead 
age to the best wits of the time, and whe 






ford to Cambridge and back again, with a fin.“ 
indifference to their originators. Jowett Found 
Oxford and Thompson at Cambridge _ ham ound 
formed a joint legend of good things. Th: 
‘University Correspondent ’ of 1895 quoted, ig De 
however at fault in saying that Jowett we hag 
not “* Dr. Jowett.””’. The present reviewer sa 
him attain the degree of LL.D. in 18904 
Cambridge. Earlier he got a similar degre 








n. 
t, 
io 


tion 
We 










| at Edinburgh, and in 1875 a doctorate in thestory 


wether” | 
“directly apprehended ” | 


in- | 


ology at Leyden. One myth which Sherlodfr inl 
Holmes and others have accepted  withoufin the 


| question is that Cambridge, like Oxford, is with | 


rity. Cleopatra was, as is pointed out, ides 
Greek, not an Egyptian, and Peacock rebukegmadne 
Tennyson for making her a dusky queen. ThqMay ] 
Varsity colours are, strictly, confined to ath itis i 
letic clubs, but now have a wider associationfthat 1 
Cory. who was too short-sighteed to pla pplic 


|! eames, put his ‘ Jonica,’ as he says, into gure. 


” binding. One of Lamb’ poi 
was “ That handsome } that ] 
that handsome does.” The idea that a maigtaily, 
face is an index to his character and_abiliti Mark 
is, we are glad to see, refuted here. We hav Trad | 
often declared that, if the murderer and th hen | 
defending lawyer were photographed in og 


“Cambridge blue 
* Popular Fallacies ’ 



















ec. 1, 1993, 
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the shovelf We 
burn, and iuppy moment, and a similar style of dress, 


as better,ft would be difficult to decide which was which. | 


ch.” Wel man ‘““may smile and smile and be a 
value refrain,’ and Andrew Lang once told us that 
hose fromfije most intellectual face he had ever seen 
estion, ons that of a small girl leaning on a gate. 
servant alfrhaps she took high honours later, if she 
is rightly the chance, or had all the wonderful 
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illustrates the statement that the study of 
grammar is not always practised in our 
language. Mr. Ackermann quotes instances of 
professional writers who have never learnt it; 
but without knowledge instinct will some- 
times let a writer down. We have seen, for 
instance, “ propaganda” used as a plural in 


| writing which professed to be educational. On 
the last page of the text Judge Rentoul is 


nith, by afthoughts and deep gloom with which Matthew | 


= 


{mold credited his ‘ Gipsy Child by the Sea- 
she was 


authori. : 
id Letters'fihore;’ or, again, perhaps 


foolish | 


here somefgough to suppose that the acrid buttercups | 


chart, and 
forgottenfyste and colour in the spring-time. 
fa svingfera nn mentions a very common error of 
arch, andfmenclature in the confusion of ‘‘ Woody 
useful infNightshade ” and ‘‘ Deadly Nightshade.” The 
n columnormer is the familiar climber which festoons 
| is, aftefmany a hedge: the latter is much 
rwin’s repisonous, and its dark berry is quite rare. 
standards 
karlet exterior is harmless. This was demon- 
Ktrated pretty clearly, we think, in 1879, after 
their godithe poisoning of several children at Oxford. It 
say theirs odd how little we know. even to-day, of 
any vegetable poisons. 

Mr. Ackermann has chosen some excellent 
xamples of popular etymology, largely from 
he ingenious work of Prof. Weekley. One 
mforting reflection for the unlearned is 
hat a mistake, made long enough and fixed 
in the language, gets to be right. No one 
roposed to alter the word “ gravy,” though 
he etymologists tell us that it is a mistake 
for “ grainy.”’ Men of letters, we fear, often 
add to the stock of legend posing as truth. 


















eo 


t flowes e Angels of Mons whom Mr, Machen in- 
od inal rented, are firmly believed in. Mr. Acker- 


mann mentions Marat, and says he was a 
’ , we think, of an agree- 


Marat’s skeleton as 


represents 


i found in the drains of Paris, where his body 
Wd Th had been thrown, and identified by a scrap of 
Bs inen. We told this story to a Marat enthu- 


ei siast, and he went to Paris to verify it; but 


Jower al his journey was fruitless, and Hugo’s imagin- 
i ‘500 tion was superb. 
lar degrq We are glad to see Galton’s refutation of the 
ite in thastory that a curse rests on families who buy 
— Sherloc§ot inherit property taken from the Church 
| withoufn the reign of Henry VIII. It is on a par 
ford, is@¥ith the legend that descendants of the regi- 
.d out, gides who did away with Charles I suffer from 
k rebukegmadness or infertility. This kind of inference 
ueen. may please propagandists or romancers, but 
ed to attitis idle conjecture. It is generally supposed 
ssociatiomfttat Darwin, as the result of his continuous 
d to plgpplication to science, lost his taste for liter- 
‘s, into gtture. Here this conclusion is denied, and it 
of Lamb¥s pointed out that he had such bad health 
‘ndsome igttat he could only read for a certain time 
+ a mangdaily, and naturally read scientific works. 
d abilitiark Twain’s pride on hearing that Darwin 
We harqtad his books was, says the story, reduced, 
ry and th@¥hen he learnt that they were used as sopor- | 
ed in @iics. “ Everyone thinks that they know Eng- | 
lish.” This natural and quite allowable idiom 
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hich cows avoid make the butter richest in | 
Mr. | 


more | 


Yew berries have a poisonous seed, though the | 


mentioned as expounding eleven failacies, and 
the fourth bears the addition in brackets, 
“Bumble: ‘ Publie opinion is a hasse.’ ”” While 
not disputing the justice of the sentiment, we 
remark that what Mr. Bumble is generally 
supposed to have said is, ‘‘ The law is a hass.” 
What he did actually say was, “‘ The law is a 
ass, a idiot.” Here and elsewhere we have 
made small corrections—llerpes, for instance, 


is not the Greek for ‘“ I crawl ’—but in view 
of the multitude of details collected from 
many special sciences, the printing is well 


done. Superstition has largely increased of 
late years, and we recall as many as six for- 
tune-tellers advertising in one theatre pro 
gramme. We wish Mr. Ackermann a wide 
circulation to diffuse more light. Still—such 
is the weakness of human nature-—we cannot 
give up all our doubtful traditions, or easily 
deprive our heroes of the fine things they 
ought to have said, even if they did not think 
of them at the time, or somebody else made 
them up. 

One of Judge Rentoul’s fallacies is, “ That 
we can legislate above the feelings of the 
people.”” No series of laws or hooks can, we 
fear make people accurate. Humanum est 
errare. As Thompson said, “ We are none of 
us infallible. not even the youngest.” But it 
is the privilege of the scholar to persist in his 
evangel, whether the people listen or not. 


The Mummers’ Play. By the late R. J. E. 

Tiddy. (Oxford, Clarendon Press. 14s. net) 
Tus is only a fragment, but it is sufficient to 
show how good a book it would have been if 
its late author had lived to complete it. It 
is the work of a Fellow of Trinity, Oxford, 
who was killed in the war before he could 
complete the studies upon which he was en- 
gaged. Reginald Tiddy was born in 1880. His 
father was a Cornishman; his mother was the 
daughter of a farmer at Ramsden, a hamlet 
in the parish of Shipton-under-Wychwood, Ox- 
fordshire. He loved this part of the Cots- 
wolds, the country and its people. He bought 
a cottage in the neighbouring village of Ascott- 
under-Wychwood, and from Priory Cottage 
some of the most delightful of the letters 
printed in the memoir in this volume are 
dated. “I have just been to Aseott for the 
day,” he writes during an interval in his sold- 
iering, “the place was looking extraordinarily 
beautiful, the valley towards Spelsbury ex- 
quisite.” There he made his homg; his 
neighbours were his friends; beeause he felt 
no social barriers they ceased to exist. His 
contact with their thoughts, speech and tradi- 
tion led him to take an interest in the folk- 
lore and customs of the countryside. especially 
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in the dances and plays, fast falling into 
oblivion. He was particularly keen in reviv- 
ing the morris dance and sword dance and in 
eollecting versions of the Mummers’ Play from 
the neighbourhood and beyond it. 

“ The typical Mummers’ Play,” to quote Mr. 
Tiddy, “opens with a naive induction, in 
which one of the performers craves the spec- 
tators’ indulgence, asks for room, and promises 
a fine performance. When this is concluded 
the two protagonists appear, and after each 
has boasted of his valour they fall to fighting. 
In this duel one or other is wounded or killed. 
A doctor is then summoned, who vaunts his 
proficiency in medicine and proceeds to revive 
the fallen hero.”” With other authorities the 
author traces its origin to ritual. ‘It was 





the custom for some representative of the| 


spirit of life in the tribe to be put through 
a pretended death and then to be_ restored 
to life’ as a means of securing fertility. ‘In 
the sword dance which is practised in the 
northern counties the dancers frequently lock 
their swords in the form of a hectagon over 
the head of one performer, and after with- 
drawing them in a way that vividly suggests 
decapitation, go through movements which 
being obviously intended to suggest rejoicing, 
are apparently a relic of the pretended restor- 
ation of life.” 


In both the sword dance and | 


the Mummers’ Play there is a combat, a death | 
and a revival, pointing to a common origin. | 


The hero is generally St. George. He was 
the most popular of Romance heroes, “ and, 
quite apart from this, there was a particular 
reason for the choice of him, for the patron 
saint of England is in origin an Eastern death- 
and-revival hero.” 
vival of ritual; he is the medicine man 
primitive races. The origin of such minor 
comic characters as the man-woman, usually 
played by a boy in woman’s clothes, and of 
Beelzebub, who carries a club and a frying- 
pan, is obscure. After the Puritan outbreak, 
as Mr. Tiddy points out, St. George with ail 
the other saints suffered a loss of prestige, an 
the play itself, like all folk things, began to 
go underground. A flood of popular heroes 
and villains began to appear in it. 


The doctor is also a sur-| 
of 


Thus we | 


have Oliver Cromwell in plays from Lancing | 


and Belfast. Mr. Tiddy believes he originally 
came from Ireland, and in the Belfast play 
also we have St. Patrick. Bonaparte, Blake, 
Collingwood, Tippoo, Byng, are all: found, and 
in one play from Yorkshire which Mr. Tiddy 
gives us a suffragette is introduced. King 
George replaces St. George, but the Turkish 
Knight remains his antagonist. 
Robin Hood also gets mixed up with the St. 


George play, as in the example from Shipton- | 


under-Wychwood, where the references from 
the former tale to stealing the Queen’s deer 
and to the keeper of the forest are particularly 
appropriate, as Wychwood was a royal forest, 
and at Leafield a licensed deer hunt was held. 


Printed and Published by The Bucks Free 
Wycombe, in the 


The tale of | 











Passages also are borrowed from literary 
drama, as a patch of Congreve in the Ample 
forth play and a rhapsody from Addison’s 
‘Rosamund’ in a play from Cornwall. 

Mr. Tiddy holds that nearly all the local 
variations are corruptions through oral tradi- 
tion from a stereotyped text, probably printed 
in the seventeenth or eighteenth century. No 
doubt the supposition of a printed text has 
something to support it, but the author does 
not give the evidence which he presumably 
had gathered, nor the arguments which he 
would have elaborated had he lived to com- 
plete his work. The fact that the greater|_ 
part of the variations are due to corruptions 
he amply proves. The comparative method 
serves to show them. “‘ Room, room, brave 
gallants, room,” becomes corrupted in some 
cases to “gallons of room.” “TI challengo| 
thee to field ” soon ceases to convey the sense 
of battle, and becomes corrupted to “ Thou 
canst not make me feel.” The doctor’s herb 
elecampane suffers also endless variations, and 
in one case becomes “‘ champagne.” And s9 
on. But many other mysteries remain unelu- 
cidated, and only the further research and 
comparison which were denied to the author 
can solve them. 






















Miss E. Harerave, Honorary Librarian of 

the Thoresby Society, writes from 10, Park 
Street, Leeds, as follows: 
_“T am preparing an article for publication 
in the Thoresby Society’s “ Miscellanea,”’ deal- 
ing with the hitherto unpublished letters of 
Ralph Thoresby. 

Mr. D. H. Atkinson, in his book, ‘ Ralph 
Thoresby, the Topographer, His Town and 
Times,’ states that letters, both published 
and unpublished, are in private hands. 

If any of the readers of * Notes and Queries,’ 
possessing those of the latter description would 
kindly allow me to have copies I shall he 
greatly obliged.” 









Notices to Correspondents. 


EpIToRIAL communications should be ad- 
dressed to ‘‘ The Editor of ‘ Notes & Queries,’ 
22, Essex Street, Strand, W.C.2.” — Advertise 
ments, Business Letters, and Corrected Proofs 
to “The Publisher ”—at 20, High Street, High 
Wycombe, Bucks. 

WHEN answering a query, or referring to an 
article which has already appeared, corres- 
pondents are requested to give within paren- 
theses—immediately after the exact heading— 
the numbers of the series, volume, and page 
at — the contribution in question is to be 
found. 

Wuen sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor, correspondents are re 
quested to put in the top left-hand corner of 
the envelope the number of the page of 
“N. & Q.’ to which the letter refers. 


Press, Ltd., at their Offices, High Street, 
County of Bucks. 








